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MISCELLANY. 


HORRORS OF WAR. 
Extract from the Baroness Reidesel’s Warrative. 


[cONcLUMED From Pace 66.] 








Ox the morning of the 7th, at 10 o’clock, Gen. Burgoyne 
ordered the retreat to be continued, and caused the hand- 
some houses and mills of Gen. Schuyler to be burnt: we 
marched however but a short distance, and then halted. 
The greatest misery at this time prevailed in the army, 
and more than thirty officers came to me, for whom tea 
and coffee was prepared, and with whom I shared all my 
provisions, with which my calash was in general well »un- 
plied ; for I had a cook who was an excellent caterer, and 
who often in the night crossed small rivers and foraged 
on the inhabitants, bringing in with him sheep, small pigs 
and poultry, for which he very often forgot to pay, though 
he received good pay from me as long as I had any, and 
was ultimately handsomely rewarded. Our provisions now 
failed us for want of proper conduct in the commissary’s 
department, and I began to despair. About two o’clock 
in the afternoon we again heard a firing of cannon and 
small arms; instantly all was alarm, and every thing in 
motion My husband told me to go toa house not far off ; 
Limunediately seated myself in my calash with my chil- 
dren, and drove off; but scarcely had we reached it before 
I diseoverer; five or six armed men on the other side of 
the Hudson; instinctively I threw my children down in 
the calash, and then concealed myself with them; at that 


) moment the fellows fired and wounded an already wound- 


ed Enytish soidier, who was behind me; poor fellow, I 
pitied lim exceedingly, but at that moment had no means 

A terrible cannonade was com- 
menced by the enemy, which was directed against the 
house in which I sought to obtain shelter for myself and 
chiliren, under the mistaken idea that all the generals 
were in it. Alas! it 
we were at busi obliged to resort to the cellar for 
refuge, and in one corner of this I remained the whole 
day, my children sleeping on the earth with their heads 
in my lap; and in the same situation I passed a sleepless 
night. Eleven cannon balls passed through the house, 
and we could distinctly hear them roll away. One poor 
soldier who was lying on a table, for the purpose of having 
his leg amputated, was struck by a shot which carried 
away his other: his comrades had left him, and when we 
went to his assistance we found him in a corner of the 
room, into which he had crept more dead than alive, 
scarcely breathing. My reflections on the danger to 
which my busband was exposed now agonized me exceed- 
ingly, and the thoughts of my children and the necessity 
of struggling for their preservation alone sustained me. 


ov power to relieve him. 


centained none but wounded and 
wome.l; 


The ladies of the army who were with me were, Mrs. 
Harnage, a Mrs. Kennels, the widow of a lieutenant who 
was killed, and the lady of the commissary. Major Har- 
nage, his wife, and Mrs. Kennels, made a little room in a 
orner with curtains to it, and wished to do the same for 
e, but I preferred being near the door in case of fire.— 
‘ot far off my women slept, and opposite to us three En- 
plish officers, who, though wounded, were determined not 
0 be left behind; one of them was Captain Green, an 
id-de-eamp to Major-General Phillips, a very valuable 
biticer and most agreeable man. They each made me a 
scred promise not to leave me behind, and in case of a 
udden retreat, that they would each of them take one of 
y children on his horse, and for myself one of my hus- 
and’s was in colstant readiness. 












* HORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 


Our cook, whom f havé before mentioned, procured us 

our meals, but we were in want of water, and 1 was often 
obliged to drink wine and to give it to my children, It 
was the only thing my husband took, which made 
our faithful hunter (Rockel) express one day 
apprehensions, that ‘the general was weary ot 
life, or fearful of being taken, as he drank so much wine.’ 
The constant danger which my husband was in kept me 
in a state of wretchedness, and i asked ‘myself if it was 
possible I should be the only Happy one, and have my hus- 
band spared to me unhurt, exposed as he was to so many 
perils. He never entered his tent, but laid down whole 
nights by the watch fires; this alone was enough to have 
killed him, the cold was so intense. 

The want of water distressed us much; at length we 
found a soldier’s wife who had courage enough to fetch 
us some from the river, an office nobody else would un- 
dertake, as the Americans shot at every person who ap- 
proached it, but out of respect fur her sex they never 
molested her. 

I now occupied myself through the day in attending 
the wounded; I made them tea and coffee, and often 
shared my dinner with them, for which they offered me 
a thousand expressions of gratitude. One day a Canadian 
officer came to our cellar, who had scarcely the power of 
holding himself upright, and we concluded he was dying 
for want of nourishment; Iewas happy in offering him my 
dinner, which strengthened him, and procured me his 
friendship. I now undertook the care of Major Bloom- 
field,* another aid-de-camp of General Phillips; he had 
received a musket ball through both cheeks, whieh in its 
course had knocked out several of his teeth, and cut his 
tongue, he could hold nothing in his mouth, the matter 
which ran from his wound almost choaked him, and he 
was not able to take any nourishment except a little soup, 
or something liquid; we had some Rhenish wine, and in 
the hope that the acidity of it would cleanse his wound, 
I gave him a bottle of it, he took a little now and then, 
and with such effect, that his cure soon followed; thus I 


his 


his 
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itheir countenances at the sight of a woman with small 
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added another to my stock of friends, and derived a satis- | 


faction which, in the midst of sufferings, served to tran- 
quilize me, and diminish their acuteness. 

One day General Phillips accompanied my husband, at 
the risk of their lives, on a visit to us, who, afier having 
witnessed our situation, said to him—*I would not for ten 
thousand guineas come again to this place, my heart is 
almost broken,’ 

In this horrid situation we remained six days, a cessa- 
tion of hostilities was now spoken of, and eventually took 
place. On the 17th October the convention was comple- 
ted. General Burgoyne and the other generals waited on 
the American general (Gates ;) the troops laid down their 
arms, and gave themselves up prisoners of war! and now 
the good woman who had supplied us with water at the 
hazard of her life, received the reward of her services ; 
each of us threw a handful of money into her apron, and 
she got altogether about twenty guineas. At such a mo- 
ment as this, how susceptible is the heart of feelings of 
gratitude ! 

My husband sent a message to me to come over to him 
with my children. I seated myself once more in my dear 
calash, and then rode through the American camp. As I 
passed on, I observed (and this was a great consulation to 
me) that no one eyed me with looks of resentment, but 
that they all greeted us, and even showed compassion in 





* Now member of parliament for Plymouth, major -general 
in the army, lieutenant-colonel of the royal aru. liery, chief 
equerry and clerk martial to the k.ng. 


children. I was, I confess, afraid to go over to the enemy, 
as it was quite a new situation tome. When I drew near 
the tents, a handsom: man approached and met me, took 
mn children from the calash, and hugged and kissed them, 
which affected me almost to tears. You tremble,’ said he, 
addressing himself to me, ‘be not afraid.’ ‘No,’ I an- 
swered, ‘ vou seem so kind and tender to my children, it 
inspires me with courage. He now led me to the tent 
of General Gates, where [ found Generals Burgoyne and 
Phillips, who were on a friendly footing with the former. 
Burguyne said to me, ‘ Never mind, your sorrows have 
now an end” I answered him that I should be repre- 
hensible to have any cares, as he had none; and I was 
pleased to see him on such a friendly footing with Gen. 
Gaves. All the generals remained to dine with General 
Gates. 

The same gentleman who received me so kindly, now 
came and said to me, ‘You will be very much embarrassed 
to eat with all these gentlemen ; come with your children 
to my tent, where I will prepare for you a frugal dinner, 
and give it witha free will? T said, ‘You ane cerTainty 
A HUSBAND AND A FATHER, you have shewn me such kindness.” 
I now found he was Generan Scuvytsr. He treated me 
with excellent smoked tongue, beef steaks, potatoes, and 
good bread and butter! Never could I have wished to 
eat a better dinner: I was content : 
were so likewise; and what was better than all, my hus- 
band was out of danger! told 
me his residence was at Albany, and that General Bur- 


I saw all around me 
When we had dined, he 


goyne intended to honour him as his guest, and invite a 
myself and children to do so likewise. I asked my hus 
band how I should act ; 
As it was two days’ journey there, he advised me to go to 
Gen 


Schuvler had the politeness to send with me a French of 


he tuld me to accept the invitation 


a place which was about three hours ride distant. 


ficer, a very agreeable man, who commanded the recon- 
noitering party of which Lhave before spoken; and when 
he had escorted me tu the honse where 1 was to remain, 
he turned back again. In the house I found a French 


surgeon, who bad under his care a Brunswick officer, who 
and died some days afterwards 
he took of his 


enough as a surgeon, but 


was mortally ded, 


Phe Fr 
patient,and perhaps was ski 


wot 
masted much of the care 
Iful 


enchman b 


r 


simpleton: he was rejoiced when 
k lils Lah sie 


pertinent sf 


otherwise Was a ncre 


! 


he found out I could spea and began to 


address many empty and im eeches tu me ; 


said, among other things, he could not believe I was a 


general’s wife, as he was certain a Woman of such rank 
he wished me to remain 


would not fullew her husband 


with him, as he said it was better to be with the conques 
fy 


the cuntempt 


ers than the conquered as shocked at his impudence, 
but dared not show and disdain I felt for 
him, because it would deprive me of a place of safety ! 
Towards evening he begged me to take a part of Lis 
determined to remain in the 


chamber: I told him I was 


room with the wounded officers; whereupon he attempted 


to pay me some stupid compliments. dt tis moment th 
door opened, and my husband with his uid-de-camp entered 
I then said, ‘Here, sir, is my husband,’ and at the same 


time eyed him with scorn, whereupon he retired abashed 
nevertheless he was so polite as to offer his chamber to us 

Some days afier this we arrived at Albany, where w« 
but we did uot enter it as we 


We were received dy 


so often wished ourselves ; 
expected we should—victors ! 
good General Schuyler, his wife and daughters, not as ene- 
mies, but kind friends, and they treated us with the mort 
marked attention and politeness, as they did Gen. Bur- 










wor ne, who had caused Gen. Schuyler’s beautifully finish- | 


i house to be burnt; in fact they behaved like persons 
0° exalted minds, who determined to bury all recollection 
f cAeir own injuries in the contemplation of our misfor- 
Gen. Burgoyne was struck with Gen. Schuyler’s 
generosity,and said to him—* You shew me great kindness, 
although I have done you much injury? ‘ That was the fate 


of war,’ replied the brave man, ‘ /et us say no more about it.» 


Tunes, 


This narrative of the sufferings of the baroness during 
ler military expedition, produces the following remarks 
from General Wilkinson:—‘I trust I shall be pardoned 
for presenting it to my fair readers, as it furnishes a glimpse 
of the horrors of war; and hope it may warn my charming 
countrywomen sgainst the miseries to which the highly 
accomplished authoress, and her interesting friend Lady 
Harriet“Ackland, were so iminently exposed. Would to 
heaven that it might produce another effect, which I con- 
sider vitally essential to the permanent tranquillity of these 
states; were my honoured countrywomen to consult pa- 
triot duty and personal happiness, they would avert their 
eyes from, and shut their ears to 

The neighing steed and the loud trump, 

The sfirit-stirring drum, and the shriil fife, 
The roval banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war. 


And then no more would exterior trappings and a flippant 

air seduce the heart from the contemplation of the social 
virtues, of improved understanding and refined sensibility; 
robbed of their praise and their parronace, the over- 
whelming thirst for military glory would he allayed, and 
excellence in the more solid and useful pursuits of civil 
life would excite the rivairy of the rising generation; and 
the great cause of morality and religion would be promo- 
ted to support the constitution of our country; and to 
the honour of the American fair it might be said, that 
they tamed 








the spirit of wild war, 
That like a lion fostered up at hand, 
lt may lie gently at the foot of peace.’ 
—=et ae 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH: 
WRITTEN DURING AN EXCURSION IN THE SUMMER OF 1816. 


By the author of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, &c. &c, 
2 vols.—New-York—1817. 


Tuese amusing Letters—as the writer of them 
himself informs us—are the production of one 
‘ raised, as they say in Virginia, among the moun- 
tains of the North.” They comprise rapid sketches 
of the history, politics, scenery, and manners of 
Virginia, composed during an excursion through 
the ‘ancient dominion.’ The state of society in 
that section of the Union, is viewed with a judi- 
cious and friendly eye, and the liberal minded au- 
thor strives hard and often writes eloquently, for 
the purpose of dispelling many of the prejudices 
now entertained against Virginia by its Northern 
brethren. The work abounds with lively sketch- 
es of character, and amusing anecdote, related in 
an animated style, alternately humourous, moral, 
and satirical. 

Letter Ist commences with an ironical account 
of the various hypotheses of philosophers, concern- 
ing the creation and peopling of the American 
continent. The author closes his abstract of va- 
rious opinions with af original one of his own. 

America is the largest quarter of the globe, and must 
therefove be the eldest born; for, taking the analogy of 
all nature, the largest must be the oldest, because it has 
had the largest time to grow; and this analogy is pecu- 
liarly applicable to the earth, which, according to the ge- 
vlogists, is growing lustily every day. Another proof of 
the superior antiquity of America is, that, at the time of 
the first discovery, she had forgot her own name ; in con- 
sequence of which the monarchs of Europe kindly chris- 
tened her over again—with blood. Nothing can be a 
greater proof of old age, than the loss of memory ; and 
to forget one’s name, is an infallible indication of extreme 


longevity. One of the weak arguments brought forward 


by the ignorant philosophers of Europe, aguinst the anti- 
quity of the new world, as they choose to call it, merely 
because it was new to them, is, that the aborigines of A- 
merica are far below the natives of Asia and Europe in 
learning, science, and all those arts which conduce to the 
delights of existence. Now this,so far from establishing 
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their theory, is, in my mind, almost a conclusive argument 
in favour of mine. Do not all nations relapse into a sort 
of second childhood, and, in the course of ages, forget 
what, in the course of ages, they had learned? What has 
become of the glories of Egypt, and Greece, and Italy— 
the most renowned nations of the ancient world ? Egypt 
and Greece have relapsed into barbarity, and Italy has 
become a nation of—fiddlers. Their glory exists only in 
the remembrance of what they once were; in their arts, 
their warlike renown, and in their ancient literature—as 
the science of our aborigines does in the remains of those 
astonishing works, whose creation is fur beywnd either 
tradition or history, and which, as they meet the eye of 
the stranger, as he glides down the gentle Ohiy, fill him 
with a vague and indefinite wonder. A people may be so 
old as to have forgotten every thing but the arts necessary 
to existence; and this is, doubtless, the case with our 
aborigines. Besides, there is a wonderful difference be- 
tween a people who tell their own achievements, and 
those who are ignorant of the noble art of writing. The 
former, always make the man striding over the lion, 
while the latter, having nobody to take care of their pos- 
thumous fame, leave, generally, but an indifferent repu- 
tation behind them. I will venture to say, that the early 
inhabitants of this new world performed as many impos- 
sible achievements as the Greeks, Romans, and English ! 
only there were, unluckily, no Herodotuses, Livys, and 
venerabie Bedes, to record them. 

Having given such special reasons, for believing that 
Noah was an American, it would seem unnecessary to of- 
fer any proof, that the people of Europe, at least, are de- 
scended from the aborigines of this quarter of the world, 
With regard to those of Africa, there is much colour for 
the belief, that they must look for their parentage some- 
where else; and, whenever they find it, much good may 
it do them. It may be worth while, however, to notice a 
few cl.aracteristic resemblances between the Incians of 
America and the polished nations of Europe, that, beyond 
doubt, prove the paternity of the former. 

The Indians are much given to high play; so are the 
fashionable people abroad. ‘The Indians neglect their 
wives; so do the fashionable people abroad. ‘TheIndiaus 
are mightily given to long, pompous harangues; so xre 
The Indians are great 
The Indians 


the fashionable orators abroad. 
smokers; 60 are the Dutch and Germans. 
are fond of high sounding titles, such as Iron Cloud, Ne- 
gro Legs, Jumping Sturgeon, Big-eared Dog, Shifting 
Shadow, &c.; so are the fashionable people abroad. The 
Indians ave great beggars; so are the Italians, ‘They are 
deep drinkers, like the Germans and English; they are 
smoky and dirty, like the Russians; great dancers, like 
the French; proud and lazy, as the Spaniards; and as 
vain as all these put together. Certainly all this shows a 
cominon origin , and the logical conclusion to be drawn, 
is, that a people, like the Indians, uniting in themselves 
the various and distinguished characteristics of the prin- 
cipal nations of the earth, must be the great common an- 
cestor of all. Another proof of this is, the propensity 
which the natives of those countries have for flocking to 
this, which, doubtless, arises from a sort of instinctive 
afiection for the land of their forefathers. No other rea, 
son, that I know of, can philosophically account for the 
obstinacy with which they persist in quitting their native 
lands, where they live under such ancieat, worn-out, and 
respectable governments ; where they have no property, 
and, consequently, no cares, but to escape starvation ; and 
where machinery is brought to such assonishing perfec- 
tien, that there is hardly any use for human labour, and 
poor men have nothing to do, but be idie and starve, or 
busy themselves in politics, and be hanged,— Farewell. 
TO RE CONTINUED. 
——— FP @ a 
Prosperity—saith my Lord Bacon—is not without many 
fears and disasters ; and Adversity is not without comfort 
and hopes. Certainly, Virtue is like precious odours, most 
fragrant when they are incensed or crushed ; for prospc rity 
doth best discover vice, but Adversity doth best discover 
virtue. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
MADAM COTTIN: 


AUTHOR OF CLARA D’ALBE—AMRBIIA MANSFIFLD—M™MATILDA— 





ELIZABETH; OR, THE EXILES OF sineEntia, &e. &e, 


One of the most amiable, gentle, and at the same time 
most distinguished women, at the close of the cighteenth 
century, was Sophia Restaud, known by the name of Ma. 
dam Cottin. Miss Restaud was born at ‘Tonneins, in the 
year 1775: her mother was enthusiasticaliy fond of Hite. 
rature and the sciences; and educated her in a manner 
the most proper to develope the natural propensities of 
her mind. 

She was removed from the place of her nativity te 
Bordeaux, where she passed the happiest portion of her 
life. The germs of fine talents remained a long time un- 
known to her family, because, in her simplicity and mo- 
desty, she did not endeavour to shine by sallies of wit; 
her conversation was more s lid than brilliant; and ex. 
empt from the desire of displaying knowledge, which, in 
a female, ought to be concealed with as much care as she 
has taken pains to acquire it. Besides, little solicitous 
about the suffrages of the world, she set nore value upon 
affection than praise. 

A young and rich banker, whose affairs gave him access 
to Mr, Restaud’s house, made the young Sophia an offer 
of marriage, which she accepted; he could appreciar: 
the merit of his wife, and she had the most tender regard 
for him. - 

They went to reside at Paris; and for three years. lived 
in a state of the most perfect felicity ; death enviously 
severed their blessed union; and, at the age of twenty- 
three, Madam Cottin bad to weep for a beloved hesband 
while the revolutionary tempest was raging in all its fuev’ 
and overturning the fabric of the ancient regime of France’ 

Retirement, so congenial to the impassioned and meélan- 
choly character of Madam Cottin, partly hid from her the 
sight of those bloody scenes which were every day exhi- 
biting in Paris. Reading, the suciety of some friends, 
and the pleasure of pouring out her thoughts in private, 
were her only diversions. No person had more facility 
in expressing her thoughts; but she composed only for 
her own personal satisfaction, she never thought of pub- 
lishing her works, which she deemed unworthy of uppear- 
ing in print; and it was the goodness of her heart which 
decided the reputation she has since ucquired; for Madam 
Cottin did not believe she had any pretensions to public 
notice, and her modesty would have prevented her from 
acquiring it. 

One of her friends was included in the revolutionary 
decrees which compelled a great number of French peo- 
ple to fly from their country: he wanted fifty louis ; and 
Madain Cottin, not possessing this sum, took her romance 
Claire d’ Albe to a bookseller; a work written in a short 
time, but not the less eloquent and sensible; she remitted 
the sum she made of it to her friend, who alone has given 
publicity to Uns action of his benefactress. 


The romance of Claire d’ Albe (or Clara d’Albe) publish- 
ed without the author’s name, obtained the success which 
it deserved. Notwithstanding this success, Madam Cot- 
tin was not without her apprehensions when she publish- 
ed Malvina and Amelia Mansfield. Mer third work, a 
masterpiece of composition, style, and sentiment, was > 
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committed to press for the laudable purpose of relieving of 


an upfortunate widow, whose three daughters she educa- 
ted with the money obtained for this production. 


Madam Cottin could never acquire a proper confidence 
in herself, even after having traced in Matilde (Matilda) 
three characters of generally acknowledged superiority, 
Her last romance was Llizabeth, ov les Fxviles en Siberie 
(Blizabeth; or, The Exiles of Siberia), equally remarkable 
for the interest that pervades it, and the alfecting deserip- 
tion of the most noble passions \Viost of her works have 
been translated into English; but this last is to be found 
in every library in the kingdom. 

She composed, just previous to her death, a sacred po- 
em, inferior to her other works, but in which appear those 
religious sentiments, that she cherished to the last momen! 
of her existence. A long and painful illness, which she¢ 
endured with patience, put an end to her life, and depri- 
ved her friends,the indigent, and literature of her services, 
the 20th August, 1807, at a moment when she was enga:- 
ged in a work on education. 


No woman ever wrote in a more agreeable or enchant: 
ing .manner, with more originality, sentiment, passion, 
and eloquence, than Madam Cottin ; her writings did not 
escape criticism in the midst of unanimons praise, nor 
was she indifferent to censure; from which she profited 
Madam Cottin will ever retain a place in the fist class 
of romance writers; and, what is still better, in the firs! 
rank of females who have honoured their sex by the mos 
nobie virtues. 
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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 
ee WEEKLY THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

Time ts the judge ; Time has nor friend nor foe, 

False fame must wither, and the true will grow ;— 
DA— While snarlers strive with proud but fruitless pain, 

To wound immortals, or to slay the slain. ¢ 
time Moreton’s new drama of ‘he Slave, has been the princi- 
enth pal novelty during the two past weeks. Whatever may 
Ma. have been the success of this piece at other theatres, its re- 
1 the & ception at eur own has been by no means flattering, it hav- 
=e ing been performed but five nights to a succession of very 
8 of thin audiences. 

This neglect may be regarded by some as a proof of the 
y to fastidiousness of our townsmen; but for our parts, we are 
Fher J vather inclined, after a perusal of the drama itself, to im- 
pol pute their inattention to the well known superiority of their 
wit, | discrimination in all matters of this sort. 
1 ex- The Slave is, we think decidedly, the least meritorious of 
+h, in Ball Moreton’s productions, It has, to our apprehension, no 
7 - other marks of proceeding frem the same mind that produ- 
upon ced Speed the Plough, and the School of Reform, than what 
might have been counterfeited by an imitator of some prac- 
cess ff tice, and very ordinary talents. Possessing but a very small 
offer — share of that pathos fur which this excellent writer has 
clute B heen hitherto distinguished, it has far more than its own 
B8rC FE share of factitious humour, farcical distortion of character, 
‘ived & and improbable combination of incident. { 
ishy Asa popular writer, Moreton may undoubtedly dispute | 
nty- the palm with any of his cotemporaries. He owes his celeb- 
apes rity to the union of powers very seldom successfully con- 
ne > & joined in the same comic writer ;—to the talent of alternate- 
élan. | ly diversifying his scenes with excitements to merriment, | 
r the | and happy touches of natural pathos. Yet he displays little 
exhi- [or no skill in the consistent preservation of his characters, 
nds, Band even his humotir boasts of little resemblance to the 
ae truth and raciness of his predecessors. While we laugh at 
. for [the ingenious pleasantries of his scenes, we recognize, in- 
pub- deed, the skillful artist, but seek in vain for the natural 
aear- & limner of those living oddities, which in the pages of the 
— earlier dramatists, appear to be rather a faithful transeript 
ablic % ° Passing events,—the ‘form and pressure of the time,’— 
trom & than the product of the poet's invention. 
He may be called,—and the comparison is,we conceive rath- 
mary — er complimentary than incorrect,—the Rembrandto of dra- 
peo- & matists. Like that brilliant painter, his colouring is distin- 
Pa guished by a factitious lustre, which is commendable for its 
Short | Powerful effect, rather than pleasing as a chaste and faithful 
itted — imitation of real life. 
riven With regard to his characters and incid en's, few eminent 
writers of his profession have departed farther from what 
nese has been denominated the classic style of dramatic compo- 
ree. sition; though as respects his style merely, we cannot but 
slish. ff) admit that his diction is often distinguished by terseness, 
vk, aff vigor and animation, 
» Was | ‘We cannot, however, refer to The Slave as an illustration 
tpn ' of these remarks; for neither its characters or its language 
deserve this peculiar commendation. The Governor, the 
wr Sharpsets, Fogrun, and Miss Von Frump, are drawn in a 
ila) JB Style of grotesque distortion, and farcical humour, to which 
ority. J Moreton never fairly descended before, though he has occa- 
iberi¢® sionally verged on similar faults. The principal part of the 
om mirth is created by a cant phrase, (* York, you're wanted,’ ) 
have fe Put into the mouth of Fogrun, the Cockney traveller; some 
ound} of the jokes are produced by quibbles on the names of his 
characters; and his pleasantries throughout appear to be 
d po-% forced ; some of them are trite, many are insipid, and others 
those ave quite vuigar enough for Wapping. We grow weary of 
b she ' his laboured trifling, long before the termination of the 
lepri- fm Piece. 
vices, In appealing to the feelings, however, through his more 
enga-B) dignified personages, our author once more appears with 
some portion of his accustomed. powers. Gambia, the slave 
et who gives name to the piece, would do very well as the he- 
d nothy 7 Of a romance, though as a negro designed for stage rep, 
, norfe Tesentation, he is too smutty a phenomenon by far, not to 
fitted. startle the credulity of those who may be incljned to ask 
class where one may find his archetype ? But if his Gambia adds 
J ae no new laurels to Moieto»’s fame as a dramatist, the well 
um. Wawa woes of the insulted African will do honour to Lis 
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feelings as a man, if it be true that the piece itself was 
written for the humane purpose of forwardng the designs 
of the friends of African freedom. 

The sable heroes of the scene have had their day of pop- 
ularity, but they do not appear to be destined to any lasting 
fame. Othello has probally been the means of introducing 
a train of these fantastic blackamoors on the stage; but tll 
the imitators of Shakspeare can produce such a dazzling 
offspring of a romantic funcy as the ‘ Moor of Venice,’ they 
will do well to consider, that ‘ Othello’s visage’ would long 
since have been forgotten, had not his mind been the child 
of immortality. This manufacture of monsters will never, 
probably, meet with much success. Caliban is a monster, it 
is true; but it is his person only that is monstrous; his 
mind is drawn with wonderful truth. 
just such as one would suppose his circumstances must call 
forth ; and the reader or spectator, so far from beholding 
him with incredulity, finds it difficult to imagine how a being 
so reared and so situated, could talk or act otherwise. But 
if we were surrounded with Calibans in real life who talked 
and acted like ordinary men, even the genius of Shakspeare 
could not have reconclied us to his imaginary monster. But 


His sentiments are 


the passions and intellectual powers of negroes are familiar 
to us all; and even the rabble is fully qualified by experience 
to reject such heroic pictures of Africans as Inchbald, and 
Reynolds and Moreton have drawn for their admiration — 
What experience enables the ignorant to expose, is doubly 
palpable to more information. We have all heard, that the 
human mind is brutalized by either extremes of climate.— 
Africa suffers from one of these extremes; though even in 
that intolerable clime, those inhabitants favoured by mild- 
er temperature, are evidently superior to their less fortunate 
neighbors. Thus the natives of Senegal, both in mind and 
person, are far before their brethren of Anzico or Congo. 

We can recognise, therefore, in such heroically endowed 
gentlemen as Gambia, nothing more nor less than a dramatic 
monster created to subserve the special purposes of its au- 
thor. And we could wish,that those who attempt such hazar- 
dous delineations, would remember, that while a thousand 
artists may be found who can capy with pleasing @delity arid 
neatness the landscapes of real life, not a single successor 
to that pencil can be discovered which conjured upon the 
canvass the magic touches and romantic inventions of Sal- 
vator Rosa, Or as Dryden strikingly observes of the bard 
of Avon’s inimitable creations :-— 

For Shakspeare’s magic could not copied be ; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he, 

But the dramatist may still delineate these unnatural 
characters with ability; and this is certainly the case with 
the Slave of Moreton. 
ported this opinion by an analysis of his character, and ex. 


It was our intention to have sup- 


tracts from the play; but we have not been able to obtain a 
copy; a disappointment upon which our readers may rea- 
sonably congratulate us, as we have already occupied as 
much space as fairly belongs to our department. 

Of the performance of this production, we have only room 
to observe, generally, that it was unusually correct and spi- 
rited throughout Even the child of Mrs. Pclby (who is 
herself a valuable acquisition) was so well instructed as to 
add not a '.\tle to the interest of the piece, 
With regard to the 


neral terms, that the: 


ualogue, we can now only hint in ge- 
vas observable the old offence of in- 
decency, and in insta 
might have made tb 


too where a modest performer 
fault fess evident. But 


ide, the meaning was conveyed with 


in the in 
stances to which we al! 
all possible coarsenes 
If we should here ster have oecasion, in consequence of a 
continuation of suci: conduct, to adduce these instances, 
and call oui the offenders by name; and if these transgves- 
sors of the law of deceney should then think proper 
to insult us by giving us the lie direct as mercenary accus- 
ers,—-and then charge us with personal abuse for properly 
supporting our cause; we have no doubt but such conduct 
will again find supporters in such gasconading advocates as 
S. P. Q. A. and in such printers as imagine that they are at 
liberty to publish ins:nuations they know to be false, while 
they think a private apology a sufficient preventive for the 


imvidious slander which they have publicly c.. ulated, and 


persist in circulating, so long as they do not put it under 
the editorial head te which it belongs 












AMUSEMENT. 
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THE CONNOTSSEUR PIGEON 


Mas. Piozzi gives a remarkable instance, in her Pra 
through Italy, of the taste of some animals for mus. 
‘An odd thing,’ says she, ‘to which Twas this inorning 


witness, has called my thoughts away to 2 curious tram of 
reflections upon the animal race, and how far they may b 
made companionable and intelligent. The famous Ferdinand 
Bertoni, so well known inLondon by his long residence among 
us, and from the undisputed merit of his compositions, now 
inhabits this his native citv, and being fond of dumb eres 
tures, as we call them, took to petting a pigeon, one of the 


at Venice; wher , as I olse rved 


few animals who can live 
scarcely any quadrupeds can be admitted, or would exist 
with any degree of comfort to themselves. This ereatur 
has, however, by keeping his master company, obtained » 
perfect an car and taste for music, that no one who sees hb 
behaviour, can doubt for a moment the pleasure he takes } 
hearing Mr. Bertoni play and 
down to the instrument, Columbo begins shaking his wings, 


sing ; for as soon as he sits 
perches on the pianoforte, and expresses the most indubita 
ble emotions of delight. If, however, he or any one else 
strike a note false, or make any kind of discord upon th 

keys, the dove never fails to shew evident tokens of anger 
and distress ; and if teazed too long, grows quite cnrage: 

pecking the offender’s legs and fingers in such a manner a> 
to leave nothing less doubtful than the sincerity of his 1 

sentment. Signora Cecilia Guiliani, a scholar of Bertoni’s, 
who has received some overtures from the London theatre 
lately, will, if she ever arrive there, bear testimony to tli 
truth of an assertion very difficult to believe, and to whic! 
{ should hardly myself give credit, were [ not witness to : 
every morning that I choose to call, and confirm my own 
belief. A friend protested, he should feel afraid to touch 


. . +s \ dan off 
the harpsichord before so nice a critic; and though we al 


laughed at the assertion, Bertoni declared he never knew 
the bird’s judgment fail; and though he often kept him ou 
of the room, for fear of his affronting or tormenting thos 
wlio came to him to take musical instructions.’ 
—s+ = 
Mrs. Piozzi observes of Dr. Johnson, that ‘his attention 
* When I men- 


to veracity Was without equal or example.’ 
tioned Richardson’s Claris;a as a pertect character,’ he re- 
plied—* On the contrary you may observe there is always 
something which she prefers to truth.” Fielding’s Amelia, 
in his opinion, was the most pleasing heroine of all romances 
——2 ee 

Piron, the celebrated French wit, had foretold the fate ot 
a stupid play to its author, and the event justified his pre 
diction. ‘1 have at least this consolation,’ said the author, 
‘the audience did not hiss my play.’ ‘1 believe you,’ said 


P.ron, ‘for it 1s impessible to gape and biss at the same time.’ 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 7, 1818. 


The Rev. Mr. Holley has left town for Kentucky. 

Mr. Cooper will pertorm Hamlet at our theatre on Mon- 
day evening, 

Yesterday the Senate, by an indefinite postponement, ne 
gatived the bil from the House fur an increase of the salary 
ot the Governor. 

Yesterday the House of Representatives, by a large ma- 
jority, voted the late arrest of one of its members to have 
been a breach of the privileges of the House, and appointed 
a Committee of Privileges to report the measures necessary 
to be adopted on the occasion. 

William Sullivan, &sq. has been chosen Brigadier-General 
of the 3d brigade, Ist division, of the Massachusetts Militia, 
(in the room of Arnold Welles, Esq. resigned) and has ac- 
cepted the office. 





MARRLAGES. 


In this town, Mr. Fevan Dow to Miss Mary P. Conning- 

Mr. Job Tower, to Miss Nancy Sanger: 
DEATHS. 

In this town, Mrs. Elizabeth Bell, aged 79—Myrs. Abigail 
Jennings, aged 98.—Mrs. Frances Baxter, aged 58.—Mr 
Benjamin Hurd, aged 40.— Mr. George R. Greenleaf, aged 
49.—Mr. Daniel Jones, aged 34. 

In Andover, Mr. Theron Rubinson, a student of Phill ps’ 
Academy, aged 20. 

In Demarara, Day Francis, the celebrated juggler 




















POETRY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO NED MEGRIMS. 


Taov daring railer, vent’rest thou again 

In demon’s ink to dip thy sland’rous pen ? 

I prithee look, ere yet thou blotts’t the fair, 

The snowy paper now within thy care, 

How free from blemish is the spotless white ; 

Pure, smooth, and beauteous, e’en to thy dim sight. 
Then stain it not with thy vindictive line ; 

Soil not the page with that fell spite of thine, 

But recollect, before it is too late, 

Though Woman’s fame repels thy shafts of hate, 
And midst thy daubings, still is spotless, pure, 
That snowy paper stain’d, is white no more, 

It clouds and darkens ’neath ill nature’s quill, 
While Woman’s name is clear, unblemish’d still. 
As to thy heart, which so with rapture glow’d, 
When there the ‘ milk of human kindness’ flow’d, 
(if e’er it did) it might too high have beat 

With expectation ; thou hadst thought to meet, 
Perhaps, a more than angel in the fair, 

For whom that ‘ arden?’ heart throbb’d so ‘ sincere ;’ 
And had thy selt conceit not soar’d so high, 

Then Woman’s smile might still afford thee joy. 

As to the hundred that thou may’st have found, 
*Mong high, low, rich, &c. in thy round, 

Think’st thou that these within thy narrow space, 
Give thee just ground to blacken all the race? 

Say, does the artist whose discernment spies 

A small defect, all works of art despise ? 

If one deceptive brilliant’s lustre plays 

Where thousand sparklers shine with purest blaze, 
Do we their beamy beauties all disdain, 

Because one glitters falsely mid the train ’ 

Nay, rather let us prize their radiance more, 

Whose vivid tints are splendid, fair, anc pure. 

Yet, Megrims, thou my warmest thanks should’st ¢laim ; 
1 fear my want of gratitude thou’lt blame ; 

In kindness thou hast own’d ’tis woman's ‘ head,” 
Not heart, that makes the ‘innocents’ so ‘base,’ so ‘dread 
‘Then thou wilt pity Woman's ‘ wretched mind, 

And not ‘ despise ;’ nay, now thou art too kind. 
When ‘ sorrow,’ too, afflicts with wound so sore, 
Thy pen in ‘ anger’ thou canst hold no more : 
Surely in gratitude we’re firmly bound ; 

Our thankful hearts should to thy griefs respond ; 
My sex, (for we can feel affiiction’s throes) 

Should all turn Niobes to weep thy woes. 

Yet one word more—whene’er thou hold’st a ‘ spear,” 
Handle it rightly, and with proper care ; 

Wield it with judgment and its guardian power 
May save thy life in many a dangerous hour. 





E’en the envenom’d adder would not bite, 

Did not the tyrant Man the reptile fright ; 

Whene’er that proud oppressor he can spy, 

For self defence he bids the victim die. 

He who shall trust, and find that Woman’s true, 

is be who’s tender, kind, and constant too : 

Not he whose dark suspicions bar his heart 

*Gainst all the warmth that friendship can impart ; 

But he, who rig&t/y treats the sex, shall find 

There’s firmness, truth, and love, in Woman kind. 
M. 


—»_ +o 


SELECTED BY THE ATHENEUM, FROM THE LONDON TIMES’ 
TELESCOPE. 


ORIGIN OF ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


VALENTINE was an ancient presbyter of the 
church ; he suffered martyrdom in the persecution 
under Claudiys Ll, at Rome ; being beaten wath 
clubs, and then beheaded, about the year 270. 


* The day Saint Valentine, 
When maids are brisk, and at the break of day 
Start up and turn their pillows, curious all 
To know what happy swain the fates provide 
A mate for life. Then follows thick discharge 
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Of true-lore Knots and sonnets nicely penned, 
But to the learned critic’s eye no verse, 
But prose distracted.’ HURDIS. 


The first inventor of this custom (observes Mr. 
Hutchinson) must have been some benevolent fe- 
male, who studied to encourage the intercourse of 
the sexes ; for by such means intimacies might 
arise. productive of love and marriage engage- 
ments : or otherwise the first design of those lots 
was. that those who shared in the dances, and di- 
versions, might have their proper partners assigned 
without hazarding the confusion, and displeasure 
which must necessarily arise in the liberty of 
choice. 

The following beautiful stanzas by Mrs. Robinson, are 
cited as an exception to the ‘prose distraeted,’ men- 
tioned by Hurdis in the preceding extract. 


No tales of love to you I send, 

No hidden flames discover, 

I glory in the name of friend, 

Disclaiming that of lover. 

And now, while each fond sighing youth 
Repeats his vows of love and truth, 
Attend to this advice of mine— 

With caution choose a Valentine. 

Heed not the fop, who loves himself, 

Nor let the rake your love obtain, 
Choose not the miser for his pelf, 

The drunkard heed with cold disdain ; 
The profligate with caution shun, 

His race of ruin soon is run : 

To none of these your heart incline, 
Nor choose from them a Falentine. 

But should some generous youth appear, 

Whose honest mind is void of art, 
Who shall his Maker’s laws revere, 

And serve him witha willing heart ; 
Who owns fair Virtue for his guide, 
Nor from her precepts turns aside ; 

To him at once your heart resign, 
And bless your faithful Valentine. 
Though in this wilderness below 

You still imperfect bliss shall find, 
Yet such a friend will share each woe, 

And bid you be to Heaven resigned : 
While Faith unfolds the radiant prize, 
And Hope still points beyond the skies. 
At life’s dark storms you’ll not repine, 
But bless the day of Valentine. 


_ MONITORIAL. 


Messrs, Editors, 

The following very curious Sermon fell into my hands 
in the course of my researches through a bundle of old 
pamphlets. I call it ‘curious’ because it is a singular in- 
stance in proof of the fact, that almost any Goctrines may 
be, by an unfair mterpretation, rendered ridiculous, by the 
same persons that would find themselves altogether unable 
to refute them by fair argument and sound reasuning. I am 
happy tosay that the preacher of it was an African. IfI 
thought the ienets I believe could be made ridiculous by 
such arguments as these, I should be ashamed to sign myself 

A UNIVERSALIST. 
UNIVERSAL SALVATION 
A very ancient Doctrine; with some Account of the Life 
and Character of its Author, A Sermon delivered at Rut- 
land, 1805, By Lemuel Haynes, a.m. Ninth Edition. 


Genesis, iii. 4—And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall 
24 not surely die. 

Tue Holy Scriptures are a peculiar fund of in- 
struction. They inform us of the origin of crea- 
tion of the primitive state of mans of his fall, or 
apostacy from God. It appears that he was plac- 
ed in the garden of Eden, with full liberty to re- 
gale himseif with all the delicious fruits that were 
to be found, except what grew on one tree—if he 
eat of that, he should surely die, was the declara- 
tion of the Most High God. 

Happy were the human pair amidst this delight- 
ful Paradise, until a certain preacher, in his jour- 
ney, came that way, aud disturbed their peace 

uility, by endeavouring to reverse the 
prohibition of the Almighty, as in our text, Ve 
shail not surely die. 
She pluck’d, she ate, 
Earth felt the wound; nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That al) was lost. Miron, 








We may attend—To the character of the 
preacher, to the doctrines inculcated ; to the hear- 
er addressed ; to the medium or instrument of the 
preaching. 

1. As to the preacher, I would observe, he has 
many names given him in the sacred writings ; the 
most common is the devil. That it was he that 
disturbed the felicity of our first parents, is evi- 
dent from 2 Cor, xi. 3, and many other passages 
of Scriptare. He was once an angel of light, and 
knew better than to preach such doctrine: he did 
violence to his own reason. 

But to be a little more particular, let it be ob- 
served, 

1. He is an old preacher. He lived above one 
thousand seven hundred years before Abraham ; 
above two thousand four hundred and thirty years 
before Moses; four thousand and four years be- 
fore Christ. It is now five thousand exght hua- 
dred and nine years since he commenced preach- 
ing. By this time he must have acquired great 
skill in the art. 

2. He is a very cunning, artful preacher. 
When Elymas, the sorcerer, came to turn away 
people from the faith, he is said to be full of all 
subtlety, and a child of the devil, not only because 
he was an enemy to all righteousness, but on ac- 
count of his carnal cunning and craftiness. 

3. He is a very laborious, unwearied preacher. 
He has been in the ministry [a minister of sin | 
almost six thousand years ; and yet his zeal is not 
in the least abated. The apostle Peter compares 
him to a roaring lion, walking about seeking whom 
he may devour. When God inquired of this 
persevering preacher, Job ii. 2, From whence com- 
est thou? He answered and said, From going to 
and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
down in it. He is far from being circumscribed 
within the narrow limits of parish, state or con- 
tinental lines: but his haunt and travel is very 
large and extensive. 

4. He is a heterogeneous preacher, if [ may 
so express myself. He makes use of a Bible when 
be holds forth, as in his sermon to our Savioar, 
Matt. iv. 6—He mixes truth with error, in order 
to make it go well, or te carry his point, in ruin- 
ing souls. 

5. He is a very presumptuous preacher. Net- 
withstanding God had declared, in the most plain 
and positive terms, Thou shalt surely die, or, In 
dying. thou shalt die; yet this audacious wretch 
had the impudence to confront Omnipotence, and 
say, Ve shall not surely die. 

6. He is a very successful preacher. He 
draws a great Rae’ A after him. No preacher 
can command hearers like him. He was success- 
ful with our first parents, and with the old world. 
Noah once preached to those spirits who are now 
in the prison of hell; and told them from God, 
that they should surely die; but this preacher 
came along and declared the contrary Ve shall not 
surely die. The greater part, it seems, believed 
him, and went to destruction. So it was with 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Lot preached to them; 
the substance of which was, Up, get ye out of this 
place, for the Lord will destroy this city—Gen. 
xix. 14. But this old declaimer told them, No 
danger, ye shali not surely die. ‘To which they 
generally gave heed, and Lot seemed to them as 
vne who mocked; they believed the universal 
preacher, and were consumed agreeable to the de- 
claration of the apostle Jude, Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and the cities about them, suffering the ven- 
gence of eternal fire. 


CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
. *Guilan, and ‘The Contributor’ No. XIX. in our next. 
Remarks on ‘S, P. Q. A.’ came too late for insertion, We 
hope the communications of our co ts on this 
subject will be brief, as the cause of their remarks does not, 
in truth, require further notice. 

Review of ¢ Alexis’ is much too long for a paper of this 
descr.puon. We will publish it with pleasure, if some of 
ule excerps can couveniently be omitied, 
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